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ABSTRACT 
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knowledge and skill. It should accommodate and encourage innovation 
and change within the field. A description is given of the teacher 
assessment project which was created to explore and generate 
alternative strategies for assessing teachers knowledge and skill. A 
discussion is presented on the possible consequences for educational 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Policymakers, teacher educators, and teachers alike share concern 
about methods for determining teaching skills. These concerns get 
translated into standardized tests for minimal competency or direct 
observation of teaching. Several states, including Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, have begun exploring more extensive and elaborate 
systems for evaluating teacher competencies. Moreover, the newly created 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards has initiated a 
research program to explore alternative strategies for assessing teacher 
knowledge and skill. In the following pages, Gary Sykes and Suzanne M. 
Wilson of Michigan State University report on the board's work and 
discuss the implications of introducing a new status — the board-certified 
teacher — into the educational system. 

C ertification vs. Licensure 

Durin'2 the past five years, many states have developed new assessment 
procedures to use in licensing public school teachers. Educators and 
policymakers alike recognize the serious limitations of current procedures 
and seek alternatives that will produce more valid and reliable 
information about ^ person's capacity to teach. 

The licensure standard itself — most states' current measure of 
competence — constitutes a limitation on the development: of more 
sophisticated forms of assessment. Occupational licensure of any kind is 
a state function designed to protect the public. It is a standard of 
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minimal competence to practice and is inherently conservative. Licensure 
tests typically rely on a job analysis as the basis for the assessment, a 
response :o legal requirements that tests must be job related. Such 
requirements protect fair access to occupations but also enshrine the 
status quo. Many profess ions , therefore, supplement the licensure 
standard with some form of advanced certification , which differs from 
licensure in four ways: 

1. It is controlled by the profession, not by the state. 

2. It is voluntary, not mandatory. 

3. It aims not at entry-level, safe practice, but at advanced 
levels of knowledge and skill. 

4. It accommodates and can encourage innovation and change within 
the field. 

Other professions' use of certification defines, for both the public and 
the profession, what constitutes superior levels of competence. No 
parallel has existed in education — until now. 

What Will Board Certification Involve? 

The newly formed National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
will sponsor the development of procedures for the voluntary certification 
of teachers to a standard of advanced competence. This 65-Tnember board 
includes a majority of practicing teachers, representatives of school 
boards and administrators, teacher educators and higher education 
leaders, state policymakers, corporate leaders, and elected officials. 
Initial thinking is that teachers who have taught for at least 3-5 years 
would seek board certification, so that the process would not be 
associated with state prerogatives to license teachers. 
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Board certification is being conceptualized as a staged process in 
which teachers would participate over time. For example, prospective 
teachers would take a series of traditional objective tests about subject 
matter, pedagogy, curriculum, or learning theories immediately upon their 
graduation from undergraduate and preservice programs. During a second 
stage, which would be based in the schools where they serve a supervised 
residency, teachers would participate in activities designed to document 
their ability to teach. A final stage would take place in an assessment 
center, where candidates for the board would engage in a series of 
exercises designed to evaluate their professional knowledge and skill 
across contexts. 

The Teacher Assessment Project, a research and development initiative 
based at Stanford University under the direction of Lee Shulman, was 
created to explore and generate alternative strategies f^r assessing 
teacher knowledge and skill. While the national board will eventually 
determine the form and content of the assessment, this project is focused 
on the development of prototypes for teacher assessment that may serve as 
working models for the board. 

What has emerged from the project's work thus far is a set of 
exercises that might be used at an assessment center. Tliese exercises 
are activities that have been designed to tap the knowledge and skills 
that inform the work of teachers. Exercises are based on teacher work 
activities — e.g., planning lessons, evaluating textbooks, critiquing a 
videotape of another teach r's instruction, and grading students' papers. 
The exercises range in length from 45 minutes to 3 hours; they also vary 



in form — some involve teachers working together, others involve 
interviews, still others involve teaching small groups of student 
actors. The products of the exercises a'' so vary — in some, teachers 
produce written products such as lesson plans or evaluations of textbooks 
in others, the product is a videotape of a teacher's performance or an 
audiotape of a teacher's responses in an interview. 

How Might This New Teacher Status Affect Education? 

If the new status of the board-certified teacher is introduced into 
the educatici.al system within the next decade, how might various 
interests begin to make use of this new status? 

First, if localities come to value the new status ar*,-^ seek to 
encourage teachers to become board-certified, they ray begi:^. to provide 
incentives. For example, districts might add a new column on the salary 
schedule for board certification, tie advancement in teaching to board 
certification, or require board certification for tenure or for r>uch 
positions as department chair or master teacher. 

Board certification could also influence teacher education and 
higher education faculty. The new assessments may come to influence 
teacher education curriculum, with students practicing the kinds of 
exercises utilized In the assessment center as part of their preparation. 
Schools and colleges of education may encourage at least some of their 
faculty to become board-certified, particularly those who teach methods 
courses. Much depends on whether the new status gains widespread 
credibility with teachers and with the public. 
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As board certification becomes a new and convincing proxy for 
teacher quality, state and local policymakers may create incentives and 
requirements to increase the number of board-certified teachers. The 
certification standard might also influence the licensure standard in 
some states: state boards of education might tie permanent licensure to 
board certification or revise licensure procedures to become board 
compatible. 

These potentiitl developments all raise issues of equity. If past 
experience with testing is indicative, then disparities in access to 
board certification may open up along lines of race, class, and locality. 
This ^111 raise serious doubts about the value of the process. 

As the prospect of board certification draws closer, states and 
districts can arrange opportunities for teachers who wish to begin 
preparing for board certification. Several states have already responded 
to these new visions of teacher assessment. Connecticut and California, 
for example, have initiated a consortium with support from the National 
Governors* Association for states interested in developing board- 
compatible licensure procedures. 

Establishment of the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards will influence the teaching field in at least two ways. One 
concerns the introduction of a new statu8~tne board-certified 
teacher — into the schools, and how states, districts, and schools might 
use this new status. This development raises issues for state and local 
policy, for school organization and relationships within schools, for 
educational equity, and for the allocation and distribution of resources. 
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The second line of influence concerns the reconceptual-" zation of 
teaching and its assessment, as represented in standards of teaching, the 
curriculum of teacher education, and the very language used to describe 
and evaluate teaching. 

Both are of great moment to the future of teaching and deserve 
careful attention. Ultimately, though, the proof of this pudding raust be 
in the tasting. Taachers who seek board certification must find the 
procedures credible and related to their conceptions of excellence in 
teaching. Policymakers and citizens must come to value the knowledge and 
skills assessed. Board-certified teachers must exemplify technical 
competence and professional responsibility. The value in this reform, 
then, is that it must prove itself. It is, after all, an invitation, not 
a mandate. 
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INTRODUCTION 

During the past five years, many states — most prominently the 
southern states — have begun developing new assessment procedures for the 
licensing of public school teachers. Following the turri to competency 
tests for teachers^ states such as Georgia, Virginia, Florida, and 
Oklahoma have added more extensive requirements including in-class 
observation and supervised internships. These developments indicate Ihe 
growing interest in creating more sophisticated forms of assessment for 
teaching. Policymakers today recognize the serious limitations of 
paper-and-pencil , multiple-choice tests, as well as direct observation 
evaluation systems. They seek alternatives that will produce more valid 
and reliable information about the capacity to teach. 

CERTIFICATION VERSUS LICENSURE 

The licensure standard itself constitutes a limitation on what may 

be accomplished. Occupational licensure is a state function designed to 

protect the public. It is a standard of minimal competence to practice, 

and is inherently conservative. Licensure tests typically rely on a job 

analysis as the basis for the assessment, a response to legal 

requirements that tests must be job related. Such a requirement protects 

fair access to occupations but also enshrines the status quo. Many 

profession^/ , therefore, supplement the licensure standard with some form 

of advanced certification , which differs from licensure in four ways: 

1. The certification standard i^ controlled by the 

profession, not by the state. Certification constitutes a 
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claim to advanced or specialized competence made by the 
profession. This is the pattern in medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, accounting, and architecture, to name a few. 

2. Certification is voluntary, not mandator> An individual may 
practice medicine or architecture without being professionally 
certified. But certification constitutes advanced standing in 
the field and brings certain advantages. 

3. Certification aims not at entry-level, safe practice, which is 
a mirimal standard, but at advanced levels of knowledge and 
skill, often but not exclusively associated with some form of 
specialisation. 

4. Certification accommodates and can encourage innovation and 
change within the field. The legal requirements are less 
stringent than for entry-level licensure so the standard may 
respond to promising new developments, rather than strictly 
reflect common practice. 

To summarize, what have arisen in the educational field are minimal 

not professional standards. No mechanism exists by which the teaching 

profession might, in fact, profess, no set of standards for what would 

constitute advanced or superior competence in the field of teaching. 

Minimum, entry-level standards serve the useful purpose of screening out 

those who are unqualified to teach. But such a standard cannot 

progressively incorporate advances in the knowledge base nor define, for 

public and profession ^.like, what constitutes superior levels of 

knowledge and skill. Other professions have utilized certification to 

accomplish this, but there has been no parallel in education. Until now. 
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A NATIONAL BOARD FOR TEACHING 

The newly formed National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards^ will sj- isor the development of procedures for the voluntary 
certification of teachers to a standard of advanced competence. This 
65-merober board includes a majority of practicing schoolteachers, 
representatives of school boards and administrators, teacher eH^;cators 
and higher education leaders, state policymakers, corporate leaders, and 
elected officials. The board r^^presents the teaching profession ai.d its 
interest in developing professional standards of practice. Initial 
thinking is that teachers who have taught for at least 3-5 years would 
sit for the boards, so that the process would not be associated with 
state prerogatives to license teachers. The board has not yet developed 
policies on certification, but preliminary research and development is 
underway to explore new forms of teacher and teaching assessment that may 
be utilized by the board in its certification process. 

Currently, however, board certification is being conceptualized as a 
staged process in which teachers would participate over time. For 
example, immediately upon their graduation from undergraduate and 
preservice programs, prospective teachers would take a series of 
traditional objective tests about subject matter, pedagogy, or 



1 The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards was officially 
inaugurated in the fall of 1987. It grew out of recommendati^r s made by 
the Carnegie Task Force on the Teaching Profession, which issued the 
widely read report A Nation Prepared (1986). The Board includes most of 
the members of the original task force who helped craft the bylaws and 
selection procedures that led to the formation of the full board. 



curriculum. During a second stage, which would be based in the schools 
wh-are they serve a supervised residency, candidates for the board would 
participate in activities designed to document their ability to teach. 
During this stage, candidates would develop a portfolio containing 
materials produced in their work (e.g., lesson or unit plans, assignments 
and activities, or handouts), or other documentary evidence (e.g., peer 
or administrator evaluations, samples of student work, or videotapes of 
their teaching). A final stage would take place in an assessment center, 
wnere candidates for the board would engage in a series of exercises 
designed to evaluate their professional knowledge and skill across 
contexts. 

THE TEACHER ASSESSMENT PROJECT 

The Teacher Assessment Project, a research and development 

initiative based at Stanford University, was created to explore and 

generate alternative strategies for assessing teacher knowledge and 

skill. The project is funded, in part, by the Carnegie Corporation of 

New York; Lee S. Shulman is principal investigator. During the first two 

years of the project, the research team focused on the development of 

prototypes for the content areas of secondary school social studies and 

upper elementary school mathematics. Beginning in January 1988, the 

project added two new content foci, biology teaching at the secondary 

2 

level and the teaching of literacy m elementary schools. While the 



2 For a more complete description of the project's research agenda and 
theoretical framework, see Shulman (1987a, b) and Shulman and Sykes 
(1986). 
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national board will eventually determine the form and content of the 
assessment, this project is focused on the development of prototypes of 
teacher assessment that may serve as working models for the board. 

Underlying Assumptions 

The work of the Teacher Assessment Project is based on a number of 
assumptions. First and foremost, we assume that there exists a 
professional knowledge of teaching — that teachers draw upon knowledge of 
students, subject matter, curricula, and contexts in their work. 
Moreover, we assume that this knowledge is acquired from a variety of 
sources, among them practical experience in schools, interactions with 
professional colleagues, the academic disciplines, and educational 
scholarship. 

While we presume a knowledge base for teaching, we also acknowledge 
that much of that knowledge has yet to be codified. Even though the work 
of educational researchers has informed our thinking about teaching and 
teachers in significant ways, we have failed to capture much of the 
practical knowledge that experienced teachers acquire over time. Yet, if 
knowledge and skill contribute to practice, it is important to find ways 
to assess them in professional examinations for quality teaching. There- 
fore, any effort to create assessments of teacher knowledge must include 
a component that focuses on the documentation and codification of the 
practical professional knowledge of experienced teachers. 

In the work of the Teacher Assessment Project, we have developed 
several strategies for tapping and codifying the practical professional 

1 
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knowledge of teachers. We have interviewed and observed a small set of 
exemplary teachers in an attempt to understand how they think about their 
teaching while planning, teaching, and reflecting on instruction. These 
wisdom-of-practice studies have informed both the development of the 
exercises and the further development of our conceptualization of the 
knowledge base of teaching (Shulman 1986, 1987; Wilson, Shulman, & 
Richert, 1987). In addition, teachers are represented on all advisory 
and consulcing boards. Finally, experienced teachers have served as 
researchers on the staff, bringing their insights from inside the work of 
teaching to the task of assessing quality teaching. 

A third assumption that permeates our work is that, while there may 
be a conmion knowledge base, knowledge can inform practice in multiple 
ways. Good teaching takes many forms; anyone assessing teachers must 
find ways to accommodate that variety. Our strategy has been to 
emphasize not only teachers* behavior in classrooms but also the 
rationale they provide for their actions, for we assume that teachers 
should be able to justify their actions. 

Finally, we assume that subject matter is an essential aspect of 
teaching that, curiously, has been neglected in the current conceptions 
of teaching based on generic skills that undergird most systems of 
teacher evaluation. This is not to say that we believe it to be alone at 
the heart of pedagogy, but simply that it is an integral component. 
Teachers have multiple goals — some related to comprehension of the 
subject matter, some related to the development of other types of 
understanding. Yet, whatever the goal, subject matter frequently serves 



as the vehicle by which teachers pursue their aims. In our previous 
work, both with novice and experienced teachers, we have found that the 
study of pedagogy and content, in tandetn, provides a richer and far more 
complete portrait of teacher knowledge and cognition than an examination 
that treats pedagogy as generic and subject matter as a context factor 
(Shulman, 1986, 1987b), Our account of teaching, then, places weight on 
a teacher's knowledge of and skill in conveying subject matter to diverse 
groups of students. 

Sample Exercises 

What has emerged from the work of the Teacher Assessment Project 
thus far is a set of exercises that might be used at an assessment 
center. These exercises are designed to tap the full range of knowledge, 
skill, disposition, and belief that informs the work of teachers. 

One exercise developed for both elementary mathematics and secondary 
social studies is called "teaching a familiar lesson." Prior to coming 
to the assessment center, teachers receive word that they will be asked 
to teach a lesson of their choice to a small group of student actors. 
The exercise is conducted individually with each teacher. On the day of 
the assessment, the exercise begins with a brief interview. The teacher 
is asked to describe the lesson as envisioned, explain its aims, and 
discuss anticipated student responses. After this pre-instruction 
interview, the teacher is taken to a room to teach the lesson to a small 
group of students. When the lesson is over, a second interview is 
conducted; this time the teacher is asked to reflect on how the lesson 
went, what changes were made and why, and what might be done differently 
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in the future. Another form of this exercise might require candidates to 
bring to the assessment center a videotape of themselves teaching a 
familiar lesson to their own students. The interviews would remain much 
the same, but teachers could then bring to bear their knowledge of 
particular students as they reflected on their teaching. 

A second exercise, developed specifically for elementary mathematics 
teachers, is entitled "shortcuts." In this exercise, created by a group 
of experienced teachers, candidates discuss how they would respond to 
students who use different types of shortcuts when doing cross- 
multiplication problems, e.g., 5/6 = ?/18. The teachers who developed 
this exercise identified three shortcuts that students frequently use, 
some of which are less sound than others, i.e., one shortcut may not work 
for all cases of cross multiplication. During the exercise, individual 
teachers are presented with the three shortcuts and asked to explain 
whether or not the method is mathematically sound, and to discuss how, 
why, and when such shortcuts could be used in teaching. 

In both exercises just described, a candidate interacts individually 

3 . . . 

with an examiner. While examiners will be needed to evaluate the 

performance of candidates on all exercises, not every exercise requires 

that examiners play a central role. Another exercise, for example, 

developed for secondary social studies teachers, involves a group of 

teachers planning a unit of instruction. As we talked with experienced 



^ Once the certification process is in place, it is assumed that most 
examiners will themselves be board-certified teachers. 
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social studies teachers about their work, we found that many appreciate 
the opportunity to collaborate with colleagues — to share on a regular 
basis their knowledge of subject matter and of teaching. Experienced 
teachers consider such experiences important for their professional 
development • Consequently, this exercise involves four teachers who meet 
to plan a unit of instruction. At the beginning of the exercise, the 
examiner explains that the group should produce an outline of the main 
features for a particular unit — its goals and objectives, the content to 
be covered, the way the information will be presented, and the way in 
which the class will be organized. The teachers are then left to plan. 
The products of the exercise include a videotape of the planning sesion 
and a written outline. In this example, the iTole of the examiner is very 
different from the first example; no interview is conducted, and the 
examiner is unintrusive. 

This exercise raises an issue that is fundamental to the work of the 
Teacher Assessment Project. Should exercises reflect the status quo in 
schools or should they, on some occasions, represent a vision of the 
possible? While most of our teachers acknowledged that the majority of 
their colleagues work in isolation, their testimony suggested that the 
opportunity to collaborate made them better teachers. As the board 
selects exercises to use in its assessment, members will have to struggle 
with the issue of opting for exercises that reflect the present reality 
of schools or exercises that reflect collective visions of what they hope 
schools might become. 

Other exercises developed thus far involve critiquing textbooks, 
discussing the use of documentary source materials in history teaching. 
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planning lessons, critiquing a videotape of another teacher's 
instruction, grading students' papers, and discussing the use of 
manipulatives in mathematics teaching. The exercises range in length 
from 45 minutes to 3 hours; they also vary in form—some involve teachers 
working together, others involve interviews, sti.ll others involve 
teaching small groups of student actors. The products of the exercises 
also vary-~in some, teachers produce written products such as lesson 
plans or evaluations of textbooks; in others, the product is a videotape 
of a teacher's performance or an audiotape of teacher responses in an 
interview. 

The exercises are based on teacher work activities — planning, 
teaching, preparing materials, responding to students, reflecting on 
experience. In any one exercise, teachers may draw upon their knowledge 
of pedagogy, subject matter, curriculum, learners, or learning. As a 
result, each exercise has the potential for serving as a window through 
which we can see what teachers know about teaching and how they choose to 
use that knowledge. The knowledge and skills a particular exercise taps 
are largely determined by the questions that teachers are asked, either 
in an interview or on a response form. For instance, we might opt to 
emphasize knowledge of subject matter and pedagogical content in the 
documentary history exercise, but emphasize knowledge of curriculum in 
the critique of the textbook. The questions and probes we elect to use 
in the exercises reflect those empliases. 

But just as every exercise has potential for tapping mwny types of 
knowledge, no one exercise can be treated as i:he sole source of 
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informP*' ion about what a teacher knows. Simply because a candidate's 
knowledge of loariiers appears underdeveloped in one exercise, we cannot 
assume that the candidate, generally, has little knowledge of learners. 
Thus, while a candidate is evaluated on each exercise, the final 
evaluation is based on the constellation of performances, not on 
responses in one specific activity. 

Although these exercises oZ iV alternative, innovative ways of 
cone dualizing the assessment of teaching knowledge and skill, they 
alone are not sufficient. Because teaching is an activity that takes 
place in a particular context, assessment center exercises must be 
complemented with activities that take place over time in real classrooms 
with real students. The board-certification process would occur in 
stages and would include more conventional ar.sessi.ients like 
multiple-choice and paper-and-pencil tests, as well as on-site activities 
similar to those described here. This full range of activities would 
serve as a means for documenting a teacher's knowledge and skill. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

If a new status, the board-certified teacher, is introduced into the 
educational system within the next decade, what consequences might 
ensue? Specifically, how might various interests begin to make use of 
this new status? Schools of the future might have both regular teachers 
and vH growing number of board-certified teachers. What difference will 
this make? 

Here we enter the realm of speculation, but a number of 
possibilities seem likely. First, if localities come to value the new 



status and seek to encourage teachers to become board-certified, then 
they may begin to provide incentive?. For example, districts might add a 
new column to the salary schedule for board certification. Or, they 
might tie advancement in teaching to board certification. The new status 
might become a requirement for tenure or for such positions as department 
chair or master teacher. It could also become a prerequisite for 
advancement into school administration, depending on the preferences of 
particular districts. Districts may also establish teacher groups to 
assist their faculties in preparing for the board assessments. 

Board certification could also influence teacher education and 
higher education faculty. The new assessments may come to influence the 
curriculum of teacher education, with students practicing the kinds of 
exercises utilized in the assessment center as part of their 
preparation. Additionally j schools and colleges of education may 
encourage at least some of their faculty to become board-certified, 
particularly those who teach methods courses. There also may be changes 
in practices in classrooms and schools, az board-certified teachers begin 
to mentor novice teachers and to collaborate with them on exercises 
during their certification process. 

These developments might occur informally or formally at the 
district or the state level. Much depends on whether the new status 
achieves widespread credibility with teachers and with the public. As 
board certification gains visibility and prominence — becomes, that is, a 
new and convincing proxy for teacher quality — then policymakers at state 
and local levels will create incentives and requirements to increase the 
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numbers of board-certified teachers. It is even possible that the 
certification standard might influence the licensure standard in some 
states: state boards of education might tie permanent licen.9ure to board 
certification. Alternatively, r-ther than formally aaopting the 
certification standard, states might begin revising their licensure 
procedures to become board compatible. 

These potential developments all raise issues of equity. If past 
experience with testing is indicative, then disparities in access to 
board certification may open up along lines of race, class, and 
locality. If minority teachers fail the assessments in disproportionate 
numbers and if inner city and rural districts cannot attract their fair 
share of board-certified teachers, serious doubts will be raised about 
the value of the process. Board certification could create a two-class 
system of teachers within schools. Antagonisms could develop between 
those veteran teachers who are and those who are not bcird-certif ied, 
particularly if the two groups aro distinguished by evident social 
characteristics, such as age, race, or social background. 

Much will depend on the processes that arise to prepare teachers for 
board certification. The national board has stated its commitment to a 
fair and unbiased assessment. The board will develop training materials 
and work directly with a range of organizations that may be involved in 
preparing teachers for board certification. These include, for example, 
the teacher organizations (NEA and AFT); the subject matter organizations 
(e.g., the National Council of Teachers of English, the National Science 
Teachers' Association, the National Council of Social Studies); teacher 
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educators, including those within historically black colleges; and civil 
rights groups who have a stake in the equity implications of board 
certification. 

States and districts need not wait for an invitation to work with 
the national board, however. They can arrange opportunities for teachers 
who wish to begin preparing for board certification, and, if inequities 
in access emerge, can target support and resources to groups and locales 
that have been unable to take full advantage of the new status* 

Other developments are also underway in anticipation of board 
certification. The Educational Testing Service is embarked on a 
five-year effort to substantially revise the National Teacher Examination 
(NTE) at least partly in anticipation of (and perhaps parallel with) 
board certification. Several states, notably Connecticut and California, 
have initiated a consortium with support from the National Governors' 
Association for states interested in developing board-compatible 
licensure procedures. The New Interstate Teacher Assesssment and Support 
Consortium operates out of St'^.nford University. Its primary objective is 
to develop a network of state agencies, higher education institutions, 
researchers, and professional associations committed to aligning new 
teacher assessments and supports with standards being developed by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. A sacond purpose is 
to foster interstate collaboration in the development of board-compatible 
assessments for teacher licensure. 

A copy of the consortium's first newsletter is included in the appendix. 
It contains a brief history of the consortium and a report on consortium 
membership levels and activities. 



Establishment of the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards will influence teaching in at least two ways. One concerns the 
introduction of a new status — the board-certified teacher — into the 
schools, and how states, districts, and schools might use this new 
status. This development raises issues for state and local policy, for 
school organization and relationships within schools, for educational 
equity, and for the allocation and distribution of resources. The second 
line of influence concerns t^^e reconceptualization of teaching anH its 
assessment, as represented in standards for teaching, the curriculum of 
teacher education, and the very language used to describ' and evaluate 
teachers. Both are of great moment tu the future of teaching and deserve 
careful attention. Ultimately, though, the proof of this pudding must be 
in the tasting. If teachers who set< board certification do not find the 
procedures credible and related to thoir cor.reptions of e>:cellence in 
teaching, if policymakers and citizens do net value the knowledge and 
skill assessed, and if board-certified teachers dc ^ot exemplify 
technical competence and professional respc .isibility, then chis 
initiative is likely to stall and have little impact. 

This is as it should be. Unlike many recent efforts to improve 
teaching, board certification is not a mandate. It must prove itself to 
educators and to the public; this is its cardinal virtue. 
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New Interstate Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 



he New Interstate Teacher Assess- 
ment and Support Consortium is 
funded by a $50,500 grant from the 
National Governors' Association 
(NGA) for the 15-month period of 
October 1987 through December 1988. 
Charter Members of the Consortium 
are the Connecticut and California Departments of 
Edueation and the California Commission on Teacher 
Credentiiding. 

The primaiy objective of the Consortium is to de- 
velop a network among state agencies, institutions of 
higher education, researchers, and professional 
associations committed to aligning new teacher 
assessments and supports with standards being 
developed the i«ew National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards (hereafter referred to as "Board'O. 
Ihe Teacher Assessment Project (TAP) at Stanford 
University, funded by the Carnegie Corporation and 
directed by Professor Lee Shulman, is currently 
developing prototypes of teacher assessments for 
Board consideration and is a key part of the Consor- 



tium network (See newsletters from the TAP for 
background information; the Summer 1988 Consor- 
tium Newsletter will bring you up-to-date on the 
Project's current development work.) 

A second purpose of the Consortium is to foster 
interstate collaboration in the development of Board- 
compatible assessments for teacher licensure. Con- 
sortium Charter Members will be collaborating during 
this funding period on the development and validation 
of assessment instruments for teacher licensure. The 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) signed by the 
Charter Members in April 1988 provides for broader 
inter-state collaboration in developing new teacher 
assessment inscruments after April 1989. (See "A 
Brief History of the Consortium' in this newsletter.) 

The Consortium Liaison Office at Stanford Univer- 
sity • staffed by Dr. Joan Talbert, Robert Polkinghom, 
Jr. (Coordinators) and Margaret Finney (Administra- 
tive Assistant) • is supported through April, 1989 by 
the NGA grant, with additional funding from the Con- 
necticut and California Departments of Education. 

(Continued on page 2) 



HIGHLIGHTS OF MARCH SEMINAR 



The first Consortium seminar 
was held at the Stanford Park 
Hotel, near Stanford University, 
on March 7 and 8, 1988. This 
seminar featured discussions of 
goals and potentials of the Consor- 
tium and presentations on paper 
and pencil assessments of teach- 
ers' pedagogical content knowl- 
edge. Participants in the March 
seminar included state agency rep- 
resentatives from 16 states; repre- 
sentatives from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, the National 
Education Association and the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards; and about 35 
Associates from the research and 
development community. The 
thrust of featured presentations 
and issues raised in discussion are 
highlijj^d here... 
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FORGIONE URGES 
VISION, PATIENCE, 
COALESCING 

Pat Forgione, Connecticut De- 
partment of Education, noted that 
curriculum quality, instructional 
quality, school qxiality and teacher 
quality are the heart of the Carne- 
gie reform initiative. This vision 
of reform demands patience, a 
relief from short-term criteria of 
improved student outcomes and a 
commitment to long-term develop- 
ment work. 

Connecticut is in a unique posi- 
tion: with leadership willing to 
wait for ultimate tests of reform 
efforts, with stable demographics 
and a large pool of teachers, and 
budgetary support for developing 
and implementing an enlightened 
and integrated approach to assess* 
ing and supporting new teachers. 



f brgione called for a coalition 
around a common vision of reform 
and inter-state cooperation to 
build the states' capacity to deliver 
in the national reform agenda. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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June Seminar 4 

Consortium Membership and 

Activities 6 

The ConMortium Report is a quarterly 
newsletter of the New Interstate 
Teacher Assessment and Support 
Consortium. It is published by the 
Consortium Liaison Office at Stanford 
UniversiQr and edited by Consortium 
coordinators, Joan E. Talbert, PhD. 
and Robert Polkinghom, Jr. 



(Continued from top page I ) 

The liaison Office is responsible 
for establishing a oommtinication 
networik among those committed 
to Consortium goals. In addition 
to quarterly newsletters^ this is 
promoted by a series of working 
seminars for Associates to share 
information about new develop- 
ments in teacher assessment and 
support and to explore common 
interests and potentials for col* 
laboration« The Liaison Office al<i3 
coordinates and provides technical 
support for tiie collaborative 
activities of the three Charter 
Members and for similar initia- 
tives which may develop among 
Consortium Associates. 

Consortium goals and activities 
for the current year center on 
sharing information about ways of 
assessing and supporting teadiers' 
''pedagogical content knowledge,** 
or the intersection of subject area 
knowledge and pedagogical skills. 
The seminar series and the devel- 



The focus on 
pedogogical content 
knowledge 
articulates with an 
important dimension 
of assessment 
prototypes being 
developed within the 
Stanford TAP. 



opmentwork of the Charter 
Members emphasize this domain 
of professional competence. The 
focus on pedogogical content 
knowledge artictilates with an 
important dimension of assess- 
ment prototypes being developed 
within the Stanford TAP. Com- 
mitment to this focus, of course, 
does not rule out consideration of 
broader issues of measurement in 
professional assessments or 
additional criteria for defining, 
promoting and assessing teaching 
quality. 



The 1988 seminar series ad- 
dresses alternative formats for 
assessing teaching skills, with 
special attention to the domain of 
pedagogical content knowledge. 
Each seminar is devoted to a 
particular assessment format: 
paper-and-pencil tests, classroom 
observation and docxmientation, 
and assessment center formats. 
The first was held in March, 1988 
(see TCiJiliiJits" below), and the 
others are scheduled for Jime and 
September, 1988. (Dates and 
locations are noted in "A Enef 
History of the Consortiiun.") 
Seminar agenda are designed to 
promote sharing of information 
throui^ featured speakers, panels 
and working groups of seminar 
participante. Highlii^ts of each 
seminar will be featured in the 
quarterly newsletters so that 
Associates who did not attend can 
keep abreast of emergent issues 
and ongoing conversation within 
the Consortium. 



(Continued from bottom page 1) 

HUNT AND WRIGHT SEE 
TURNING POINT IN STATE 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

Harvey Hunt, California Depart- 
ment of Education, noted an 
important transition in educa- 
tional reform within the State of 
California. Since 1982 the Califor- 
2ua Commission on the Teaching 
Profession (esteblished by the 
legislature with support from the 
Hewlett Foundation) directed 
state attention to the need to 
support and assess new teachers 
as part of a comprehensive strat- 
egy to reform the teaching profes- 
sion. Tlds attention to classroom 
teaching departs from prior reform 
efforts whidi raised studv ^ts* 
graduation requirements, ^j^iecified 
curriculum standards and raised 
teachers* salaries. 

In short, this is a time for unpre- 
eendented attention to the task of 
tearihing. It is also a time for new 
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frt)ntier8 of organizational collabo- 
ration that will support the 
training and induction of excellent 
teachers in a state as large and 
complex as California. 

David Wrii^it, California Com- 
mission on Teacher Credentialing, 
emphasized the importance of an 
interstate consortium for helping 
us all to learn collectively. Said 
Wrii^t: father than inventing a 
^ew wheel,' we want to share the 
state approaches to wheel develop- 
ment.** Again, the educational 
reform vision includes collabora- 
tion among agencies traditionally 
isolated from one another. 

SHULMAN CALLS FOR A 
NEW VISION OF 
ASSESSMENT 

Professor Lee Shulman chal- 
lenged boundaries separating the 
functions of teacher assessment, 
preservice training and profes- 



sional development. Shulman 
shared his vision that assessment 
prototypes developed for the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards would become 
important resources for teacher 
education programs and profes- 
sional development centers. In 
this view, assessment instruments 
should provide meaningful concep- 
tions of teaching and opportunities 
for feedback and mastery. 

Shulman's conception of the role 
of teacher assessmente in defining 
and promoting standards of pro- 
fessional quality challenges policy 
makers' historic vision of assess- 
ment. First, it challenges the view 
that tests are primarily for screen- 
ing and thus must be *coach- 
proof lb the contrary, assess- 
mente for National Board certifica- 
tion and, ideally, also for stete 
licensure should provide models 
and means for professional 

(continued on page 4) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE CONSORTIUM 



"lie Idea 

e possibility of collaborating to 
m\ ill the development and 
ixp^xementation of new state 
Assessments for teacher licensure 
and certification was disciissed for 
the first time in March, 1987 
between CTonnecticut Commis* 
iionen Gerald Tirozzi and Califor* 
nia Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Bill Honig. These 
discussions advanced the notion of 
an interstate consortium that 
would recognize and support the 
implementation of the Carnegie 
Forum^s recommendations to 
improve the teaching profession. 

The work of the consortium is 
focused on developing performance 
assessments thatmeasure a 
teachex's ability to integrate 
content knowledge with pedagogi- 
cal understanding to teach stu- 
dents with diverse academic and 
cultural backgroxmds. Themultis- 
tate consortium brings together a 
broad spectrum of research and 
development efibrts firom across 
^ the nation and across constituen- 
cies that normally would have 
little opportunity to share knowl- 
edge, plans, and resources focxis- 
ing on new teacher assessment 
and support. 

An important feature of the 
consortium is the establishment of 
a formal liaison capacity linking 
assessment research and develop- 
ment activity in California and 
Connecticut with the Carnegie- 
funded Tbacher Assessment 
Pwject at Stanford University, the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards and develop- 
mental assessment work taking 
place in other states. 

The Resources 

The Carnegie Forum on Educa- 
tion and the Ekronomy followed 
Honig^s and Tirozzi's announce- 



The work he 
consortium focused 
on developing 
performance 
€utsessments that 
measure a teacher^s 
ability to integrate 
content knowledge 
with pedagogical 
understanding to 
teach students with 
diverse academic 
and cultural 
backgrounds. 



ment with keen interest and 
encouraged the states to stibmit a 
proposal to the National Gover- 
nors' Association for funding to 
support the liaison capacity. The 
Carnegie Foundation of New York 
had already awarded a major 
grant to the NGA to assist states 
with the implementation of 
educational reforms outlined in 
the Carnegie Forum report, A 
Nation Prepared (1986) and the 
NGAs own report on education. 
Time for Results (1985). 

Citing the link between the 
research commimity and the policy 
implementation agencies as well 
as potential cost saving features of 
a multistate consortium, the NGA 
funded a proposal from Coxmecti- 
cut Governor William O'Neill in 
May, 1987. A $50, 500 award 
enabled the appointment of a 
consortium coordinator, Joan E. 
Talbert, Ph.D., a senior educa- 
tional researcher at Stanford 
University and an associate 
coordinatoi; Robert Polkinghom, 
Jr., a doctoral candidate in educa- 



tional policy analysis » also at 
Stanford. Talbert and Polking- 
hom are responsible for operation- 
alizing the liaison capacity and co- 
ordinating a clearinghouse for 
teacher assessment and support 
research at Stanford University. 

The Development of the 
Consortium 

In November, 1987 an organizing 
seminar of Connecticut and 
California agency representatives 
met with Professor Lee Shulman 
of the Stanford Ibacher Assess- 
ment Project, and a theme and 
schedule for three broader inter- 
state seminars were formiilated. 
Seminar dates and locations were 
also set: Seminar I, March 7 and 8, 
1988 (near Stanford University); 
Seminar II, June 16 and 17, 1988 
(in Boulder, Colorado), and Semi- 
nar III, September 8 and 9, 1988 
(in Hartfonl, Connecticut). 

In January, 1988 all Chief State 
School Officers, state education 
agencies, professional organiza- 
tions, and teacher licensing boards 
were invited to become Associate 
members in the newly formed 
Consortium. 

In April, 1988, the Connecticut 
Department of Education, the 
California Department of Educa- 
tion and the California Commis- 
sion on Teacher Credentialing 
formalized a Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) to define a 
legal foundation for their collabo- 
ration. The agreement focuses on 
the development and validation of 
assessments and support for 
teacher licensure which reflect the 
commitment to performance 
assessments of teacher subject 
matter knowledge and instruc- 
tional skill. 
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AGENDA FOR JUNE SEMINAR 



About the time you receive this newsletter the 
Mcond Consortiuin seminar will be taking place in 
Boulder, CO. The aeminar is scheduled for June 16-17 
art the Clarion Harvest House Hotel, following the 
iumual ECS Assessment Conference. 

The will address both performance assess* 

inenta of daasroom teaching (on June 16) and docu- 
flientation (on June 17). The agenda includes: 

: 1) a dialogue between David Berliner and Gaea 
Leinhart on general vs. subject-spedfic pedagogical 
dolls and on assessment standards for beginning and 
more experienced teachers; 

2) a panel of state representatives addressing issues 
flf level of inference in performance assessments; 

S) a presentation by John Frederickson and Allan 
XTolIina on teaching strategies that promote student 
cognitive development; 

4) working groups to address performance assess* 
ments for preservice training, licensure, professional 
development, and evaluations for employment and 
career decisions; 

5) a presentation by Lee Shulman on plans for 
developing documentation instruments in the TAP. 



6) a report from Joyce McLarty on measure- 
ment lessons from the Tennessee experience with 
documentation 

7) a presentation by Edward Haertel on the poten- 
tials and pitfalls of using student performance data to 
assess teachers 

Each session will include one or two reactors and 
time for general discussion. 

The seminar agenda promises a stimulating two 
days. Most important, this second gathering of the 
Consortiimi will allow us to continue the conversation 
begun at Stanford in March on potentials for inter- 
state collaboration in developing new teacher assess- 
ments and support. 



The Summer issue of this newsletter will 
feature highlights frt)m the June seminar, as 
well as progress reports on the Stanford 
Tbacher Assessment Project and Connecticut's 
work in developing new teacher assessments. 
Associates may suomit items for future news- 
letters ^at describe research or development 
projects of interest to Consortiimi members. 
SuJi)mission deadline for the Summer issue is 
August 1. 



(Continued from page 2) 

growth. Enlightened assessments 
would shape: teacher education 
materials; assessment, documen- 
tation> and coaching within 
teacher education programs; and 
contents of a teachei's portfolio to 
document his or her career prog- 
ress and achievements. 

Scicond, Shulman's conception 
dudlenges narrow definitions of 
the knowledge base to be assessed. 
Instead of asking %^hat does a 
teacher need to know?,* we should 
be askix!^ ^hat does a teacher 
need to Imow to teach a particular 
subject content to a particular 
group of students?* The latter 
question is more consistent with 
current, contextualized concep- 
'tions of teaching competence. 

Shulman filmed two challenges 
for the Consortium. He urged us 
to share knowledge so that assess- 



ment technologies and legislative 
directions can "catch up" with 
current conceptions of teaching. 
He also urged ub to think of 
Boai^d-compatible assessments of 
teachers in the states as elements 
in a process of professional certifi- 
cation. Docimientation of candi* 
dates* training activities and 
associated assessments in addi- 
tion to information from state li- 
censure procedures and assess- 
ments could comprise important 
evidence for later Board certifica- 
tion decisions. Collaboration 
among the states to develop 
enlightened professional asstjs- 
ments holds great promise for 
meeting these challenges. 

PELTON AND MANDEL 
REPRESENT THE 
NATIONAL BOARD 

Claire Pelton, a teacher member 
of the National Board for Profes- 



sional Ibaching Standards, and 
David Mandel, Board \^ce-Presi- 
dent for Policy Development, each 
spoke to seminar participants on 
challenges facing the new National 
Board. 

Pelton emphasized the nature of 
bottom-up reform called for by the 
Carnegie Report, AJfation Pre- 
pared (1986), in contrast to the 
top-down reforms which proceeded 
it Apart fit)m the voluntary 
certification system. Board efibr-^s 
will focus on teachers* participt'- 
tion in establishing their working 
conditions and mobilizing under- 
represented groups to enter the 
teaching profession. Pelton thus 
highlighted the Board's commit- 
ment to promoting local support 
and authority for teachers and a 
professional labor force that is 
demographically representative. 

Mandel described the Board as a 
^working," rather than a '^bber- 
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ttamp»* board and outlined some 
of the iaaues being addressed as 
tbe group grapples with defini* 
tions of Board standards and 
assessment practices. For in- 
stance: what are the training and 
experience prerequisites for Board 
certification?; what assessment 
technologieB should be invested in 
most heavily?; at what level 
should Board certification be 
pitched? 

Mandel also talked about the 
significance and potentials of the 
Consortium. He portrayed the 
reform of teacher licensure assess- 
ments as a substantial challenge 
to ti^e states and noted that a 
m^jor contribution of the Consor- 
tium would be to push such 
reforms ahead. Mandel argued 
that compatible standards for 
state licensing and Board certifica- 
tion would yield mutual gains. In 
particular, they wotild define 
common standards for teacher 
education and professional devel- 
opment that would enhance the 
(piahty and authority of the 
profession. He cautioned the 
Consortium against focusing too 
narrowly on content-specific 
pedagogy. The challenge of devel- 
oping better kinds of assessmeiits, 
tied to rich conceptions of teaching 
competence, would take us beyond 
this domain of knowledge and 
skill. 

TOWARDANEW 
NATIONAL TEACHER'S 
EXAMINATION 

Carol Dwyer, ETS officer charged 
with developing the blueprint for a 
new generation of the NTE, 
brought us up to date on the 
progress and issues siufacing 
within her project. The target 
date for the new NTE is 1992. 

During the next few months, 
Dwyer and her colleagues will 
continue researching new develop- 
ments in conceptions of good 
teaching and in teacher testing. 
An important challenge is to 
broaden definitions of test vaUdity 
to ask ^ the content we are 
assessing the right contents while 
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Mandel argued... 
compatible 
standards for state 
licensing and Board 
certification would 
yield mutual gains. 



also satisfying traditional criteria 
of validity and reliabiUty. Afiiture 
goal of ETS is to design assess- 
ments that serve individuals as 
weU as institutions. 

Dwyer highlighted a number of 
measurement and practical issues 
being addx^sed during this 
planning phase for the new NTE. 
Measurement issues include: how 
to deal with the region of uncer* 
tainty entailed in setting cut 
scores at any standard of test 
performance, and how to design 
assessment settings that allow 
each individual to show what they 
know how to do ^nd satisfy insti- 
tutions' standards of validity and 
reliability. Practical issues con- 
cern: how to reach enough and the 
right kind of consensus on assess- 
ment content before moving ahead 
T^th development, how to manage 
the awesome complexity of assess* 
ing subject area pedagogical 
knowledge without sjmtheses of 
research in this area, how to 
support the substantial costs 
entailed in migor assessment 
reforms, and how to manage the 
transition to a new generation of 
the NTE. 

POPHAM ON DEFENSIBLE 
TEACHER TESTS 

Professor James Popham, of 
U.C.LA ana lOX Associates, 
pointed to legal defense as a key 
criterion for test development. 
The issue of defensible tests 
concerns the content of the test, 
not the production of items. What 
evidence can we present that a 
candidate for teacher licensure 
will perform better in the class- 
room if tliey perform well on a 
test; conversely what empirical 
grounds warrant denying Ucen- 



sure to a person who does very 
poorly on the test? InPopham's 
view, the knowledge base concern- 
ing a teacher's pedagogical content 
knowledge is too slim to support 
defensible tests. The knowledge 
base he deems critical is data on 
teaching effects on student out- 
comes - improvements in knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes. 

Popham discussed and shared 
some of the assessment items that 
lOX is developing for Connecticut. 
The items are part of a multiple 
choice examination of prospective 
elementary teachers intended to 
tap content, pedagogy and the 
nexus of the two (pedagogical 
content knowledge). A portion of 
the examination uses videotapes of 
professionally-staged classroom 
instruction as the referent for 
multiple choice questions pre- 
sented in a booklet. We were able 
to view one simulation and the 
corresponding test items focused 
on pedagogical practices. 

Lively discussion followed 
Popham's presentation. Seminar 
participants were fascinated by 
the video vignette format. Many 
suggested more elaborate test 
items to tap a broader range of 
knowledge domains or open-ended 
responses to assess the observed 
instruction. 

Shulman challenged the process- 
product research base as the sole 
defense for teacher tests, arguing 
that normative standards could be 
developed and defended by accom- 
plished professionals. The issue of 
legal defensibility in test develop- 
ment emerged as an important 
issue for further disussion within 
the Consortium. 

KAHL ATIENDS TO FIT 
BETWEEN ITEM FORMAT 
AND PURPOSE 

Stuart Kahl of Advanced Systems 
urged us to take a complementary 
view of alternative assessment 
formats and to match item format 
with purposes of the assessment 
He noted that multiple choice 
items call upon test-takers to 
evduate given alternatives, cpen- 

(Continued on top page 6) 



(CmUinued from page S) 
ended items call for evaluating 
and generating alternatives, and 
performance aaeessments call 
additionally for executing pre- 
ferred alternatives. By implica- 
tion, the formats would comple- 
ment one another in evaluations of 
professional knowledge, judgment 
and practices. 

Kahl noted the trade-off in devel- 
opment efforts associated with the 
alternative formats. The multiple 
dioice format requires investment 
in developing distractors, while 
q>en-ended paper and pencil 
formats and performance assess 
ments require investment in the 
scoring guide. 

In discussing common sources of 
test criticisms Kahl emphasized 
the importance of developing items 
in any format that tap knowledge 
or skills that an individual has 
had an opportunity to learn and 
wiU regard as valuable. Fair tests 
additionally would draw upon 



multiple measures and look 
broadly at evidence relevant to the 
assessment. 

FREDERICKSON 
OUTLINES FEATURES OF 
A GOOD TEST 

Norman Frederickson, an ETS 
researcher and pioneer in develop- 
ing the in-basket test, shared his 
standards for developing and 
evaluating a test. A good test will: 
1) elicit construction of responses, 
rather than response selection; 2) 
be standardized to allow for 
interpretation of scores; d)8atisfy 
usual standards of validity and 
reliability, e.g., at least ^ items 
for a reliable score; 4) be coach- 
able; 5) create reasonable simula- 
tions of problems you would like 
candidates to deal with; 6) be 
useful not just for selection or 
promotion, but also for evaluating 
and revising educational pro- 
grams, counseling and individual 
decision-maicing; 7) be based on a 
thorough task analysis in the 



A good test will... 
elicit construction of 
responses 



doiLain in which the test will be 
used; and, 8)be economically 
feasible 

Frederickson noted the challenge 
of scoring responses to such a test 
and described a general scoring 
process. The process relies heavily 
upon expert review and judgment. 
3Sxperta first review sets of field 
test responses and put them into 
categories. The categories are 
defined and expert judges assign 
values to the quality range within 
each categoiy. Coders then assign 
responses to the categories and 
apply quality values to yield a 
score for each response. 



REPORT ON CONSORTIUM MEMBERSHIP AND ACTIVITIES 



Charter Members 

During 1987*88, the Charter 
Members of the Consortium are: 
The Connecticut and California 
Departments of Education and the 
California Commission on Ibacher 
Credentialing. The Stanford 
University Teacher Assessment 
Project (TAP), under the direction 
of Professor Lee Shulman, is 
considered an ex-offico Charter 
Member. Ibgether, the Charter 
Members comprise the Consortiimi 
Governing Board. 

As Charter Members, Connecti- 
cut and California have already 
established an agenda for collabo- 
ration. A formal agreement 
between the states specifies a 
shared set of activities that 
fadlitatea the development and 
field testing of the first compo- 
nents of Connecticut's new teacher 
assessment continuiun. This 
agreement and action plan may 
serve as a model for subsequent 
collaboration among other Consor- 
tium members. 



FuU Members 

This is a non-operational cate- 
goiy during the 1987-88 planning 
yearoftheConsortiimi. However, 
beginning in May, 1989, full mem- 
bership is open to any state 
educational agency and state and 
national boards responsible for 
licensing and certifying teachers. 

Full members must: (1) agree to 
participate as an active member in 
the development of new teacher 
assessment methods and instru- 
ments for licensure, staff develop- 
ment, research and employment 
purposes; and, (2) endorse the 
fundamental premise of the 
Consortium: i.e., the need to 
develop assessment methodologies 
and supports which include new 
teachers* pedagogical content 
knowledge. 

Only Charter and Full members 
have voting rights on the Consor- 
tium Governing Board, 



Associate Members 

During the planning year of the 
Consortiiim, all state educational 
agencies, state and national 
licensing boards, individuals and 
institutions participating in the 
Consortium are considered Associ- 
ates. 

In addition to endorsing the 
Consortium goals. Associates must 
agree to receive and provide 
information about new teacher 
assessment methods, instruments 
and related development issues. 

Current Associates representing 
state educational agencies and/or 
state and national licensing 
agencies may apply to the Consor- 
tium Governing Board for Tull 
Member^ status one calendar year 
firom the execution of the Memo- 
randum of Understanding, i.e., 
April, 1939 
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State AgencienlLiceming 
Board$ 

Agencies and/or teacher licensing 
boards from thirty-one states are 
currently represented in the Con- 
sortium. While each agency or 
board undoubtedly has individual 
reasons for participating in the 
Consortium, it is apparent that 
there is a strong collective interest 
in developing and implementing 
alternative ways of licensing and 
supporting new teachers. The 
Consortium provides a mechanism 
through which states can learn 
from each other and hopefully 
collaborate to facilitate this 
process. 

Individual and In$titutional 
A$$oeiate$ 

Approximately 115 individual 
and organizational Associates are 
represented on the Consortium 
membership roster. These indi- 
viduals and organizations repre- 
sent diverse interests and areas of 
expertise. They include: 

Professional organizations 
(National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, the American 
Federation of Teachers, the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
State Educational Associations); 

Educational testing organizations 
(Educational Testing Service, 
National Evaluation Systems, 
lOX); 



Research and development 
organizations (Far West Labora- 
tory for Educational Research, 
National Center on Teacher 
Education at Michigan State 
University, Center for the Study of 
Learning at the University of 
Pittsburgh); 

School districts (San Jose Uni- 
fied in California; and Syracuse 
School District in New York); and. 

Institutions of higher education 
(University of California at 
Berkeley, Stanford University, City 
College— New York, Florida A & M 
University, University of Washing- 
ton). 

These Associates share a common 
interest in improving new teacher 
assessment and support and many 
are engaged in research or devel- 
opment efforts directed towards 
this goal. 

Seminar Participation for 
Associates 

No membership fee is required of 
Consortium Associates during the 
planning year. The only monetary 
cost to Associates is institutional 
support for seminar participation. 

Associates who are state educa- 
tion agencies and teacher licensing 
boards are expected to support a 
representative at all Consortium 
seminars scheduled for the year. 

Research and development 
Associates are encouraged to 
attend those seminars relevant to 



their work and in w^hich they can 
contribute resources to develop- 
ment interests and efforts of state 
agencies colleagues. The large and 
growing membership of the 
Consortium requires Associates 
from the research and develop- 
ment community to self-select on 
the above criterion for seminar 
participation in order to maintain 
the capacity for exchange in the 
working seminars. 

Sixteen state agency Associates 
5ent representatives to the first 
seminar in March. These states 
included: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New York, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In 
addition, 35 individual and insti- 
tutional Associates attended and 
participated in the March seminar. 

The second seminar in Boulder, 
Colorado will include seven 
additional state agencies. These 
states are: Alaska, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina, Approximately 40 
individual and institutional 
Associates will join the state 
agency Associates in Boulder. 

Other state agency Associates 
include: Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 
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Consortium Liaison OfHce 
^|^PCERA3S402 Tv;; 
S^nifprd tJnivei^sity 
Stanford/Calif^^ 9430i: 
415/723-4972 
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I Consortium Governing Board 



California State Department of 
Education 

Bill Honig, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Harvey Hunt, Deputy Superinten- 
dent 

Laura Wagner, Administrator 



Connecticut State Department of 
Education 

Gerald Tirozzi, Commissioner of 
Education 

Pascale D. Forgione, Jr., Chief, 
Office of Research and Evaluation 

Raymond Pecheone, Education 
Consultant 



California Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing 

Alice Petrossian, Chair 

Richard Mastain, Executive 
Secretary 

Richard Majetic, Administrator of 
Examinations and Research 

David Wright, Director of Profes- 
sional Services 
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